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In  spite  of  the  growing  volume  of  literature  from  journals  like  the  Innes 
Review , the  history  of  Catholics  in  modern  Scotland  is  still  largely 
uncharted.  Interpretation  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a substantial  body 
of  literature  which  provides  both  in-depth  analyses  of  topics  and  a 
general  synthesis  therefrom.  There  are  two  general  surveys  P F 
Anson’s  Underground  Catholicism  (1970)  which  only  goes  up  to  1878 
and  J.  Cooney’s  recent  Scotland  and  the  Papacy  (1982)  which,  though 
welcome,  shows  how  much  remains  to  be  done.1  In  addition,  past 
historical  fashion  has  viewed  church  history  from  the  top 
concentrating  on  the  clergy,  and  this  sits  uneasily  with  the  more 

contemporary  emphasis  on  the  fuller  insights  to  be  gained  by  examining 
the  grass  roots. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  arrive  first  at  some  simple  factual  outline 
ot  Roman  Catholicism  in  Scotland  in  this  period.2  In  1800,  Catholics 
numbered  an  estimated  30,000  mainly  located  in  the  old  centres  of  the 
taith  in  the  north-east,  the  western  seaboard  and  isles;  they  were  fewer 
and  only  patchily  present  in  areas  where  an  isolated  landed  interest 
remained  m parts  of  the  borders  or  Perthshire.  Apart  from  some 
presence  in  Edinburgh,  they  were  mainly  rural,  much  like  their 
naghbours,  frugal  and  unostentatious  and  intent  on  stressing  their 
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swelled  the  numbers  and  shifted  their  location.  By  1850,  there  were 
about  150,000  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland;  332,000  in  1878;  433,000 
in  1901;  750,000  by  1951;  and  823,000  by  the  present  day.  Irish 
immigration,  whatever  later  commentators  Catholic  or  Protestant  or 
secular  may  think  of  it,  was  the  reason  for  the  expansion  especially  after 
the  famine  years  of  1846-7.  It  also  drew  their  centre  into  urban, 
industrial  Scotland  and  associated  them  with  the  places,  occupations 
and  culture  most  alien  to  the  Scottish  psyche.  Most,  about  two-thirds, 
settled  in  the  main  area  of  change,  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  and  around 
Glasgow.  This  balance  has  remained  constant.  Today,  572,000  out  of 
the  823,000  reside  in  the  three  dioceses  making  up  the  Glasgow  province. 

However,  although  this  development  sprang  largely  fronr* 
nineteenth -century  immigration,  the  continuous  growth  has  come  from 
descendants  born  in  Scotland,  a fact  not  often  kept  in  mind  in  learned 
discussions  of  this  topic.  The  new  was  grafted  with  the  old  in  faith  (if  not 
always  in  outlook)  through  the  administration  of  the  church  in  the  new 
areas  by  priests  drawn  largely  from  Banffshire  and  upper  Deeside.  Since 
the  turn  of  this  century,  new  groups  have  been  absorbed  into  this 
structure  from  Lithunia,  Italy  and  Poland.  Yet  the  composition  and 
thrust  of  modern  Catholicism  has  tinged  it  with  its  Irish  origins.  Though 
the  older  Scottish  tradition  remained  important  and  Scottish  bishops 
and  senior  priests  continued  to  determine  the  outlook  of  the  church  well 
into  this  century,  it  is  a community  marked  by  the  social,  economic, 
cultural  and  political  upheavals  and  conflicts  in  which  it  grew  up.  Its 
development  has  coincided  with  two  massive  periods  of  change  in 
Scottish  society  — the  rapid  expansion  and  prosperity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  retreat  from  economic  growth  and  material  optimism 
and  consequent  self-searching  and  readjustment  which  has  marked  the 
twentieth.  In  spite  of  an  increasingly  secular  environment,  the  Catholic 
presence  and  its  association  with  periods  of  painful  transition  remains 
strongly  fixed  in  the  modern  Scottish  mind.  For  one  thing,  although 
larger  numbers  of  Irish  went  to  England  and  infinitely  more  to 
America,  they  made  a bigger  impact  in  Scotland  and  were  more 
concentrated  in  its  nineteenth-century  trouble  spots,  the  towns  and 
industrial  clusters.  In  1861,  they  made  up  6.7%  of  Scottish  society 
compared  with  only  3%  of  England’s.  Ireland’s  population  of  8 million 
in  the  1840s  seemed  to  be  perilously  poised  to  swamp  the  2.8  million 
Scots.  The  process  has  continued.  Catholics  today  make  up  15%  of 
Scottish  society  compared  with  about  6%  in  England. 

Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  long 
seemed  alien,  therefore,  and  conflicting  comments  show  little  certainty 
in  assessment.  Reviewing  their  growing  numbers  in  1933,  J.R.  Fleming . 
wrote:  “these  facts  and  figures  constitute  the  most  significant  proof  of 
what  has  been  both  a social  and  religious  revolution  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Considerable  areas  of  a once  entirely  Protestant  character  have: 
been  occupied,  one  might  say  colonised,  by  a race  of  antagonistic  habits 
and  ideals”.  More  recently  A.L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch  have  also 
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noted  the  significance  of  modern  Catholic  growth;  it  was  “an  event  of 
primary  importance  in  the  religious  and  social  history  of  Scotland” . But 
these  authors  were  also  concerned  to  stress  a different  conclusion,  not 
one  of  conflict,  but  integration:  “There  had  always  been  the  possibility 
that  the  west  of  Scotland  in  particular  might  have  developed  a 
relationship  of  hostility  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  such 
as  existed  in  Northern  Ireland.  Yet  despite  the  segregation  in  schools 
and  some  tensions  at  the  lower  levels  of  industrial  employment  no 
ghetto  mentality  appeared.  ...  In  Scotland  the  second  generation  of 
immigrants  ceased  to  think  of  themselves  as  Irish.  Had  they  wished, 
they  could  easily  have  gone  back  to  Ireland,  but  they  preferred  to  be 
Scottish”.  Did  the  bulk  of  Catholics,  however,  become  Scottish  as 
easily  as  this?  As  recently  as  1968,  Professor  H.J.  Paton  could  still 
emphasise  the  older  view:  “few  reasonable  Scotsmen  will  regard  it  as  an 
unmixed  blessing  that  an  unusually  homogeneous  country  should  be 
split  up  into  two  nations”.  C.M.  Oakley,  making  a rather  desperate 
stab  at  the  subject  in  1946,  said:  “There  is  no  subject  on  which  writers 
and  speakers ...  are  less  willing  to  dwell”.3  Where  is  one  to  draw  a line 
between  these  varying  assessments? 

The  problem  arises  partly  from  the  persistence  of  stereotypes. 
Even  when  migration  from  Ireland  was  reduced  to  a trickle  in  the  1920s, 
Catholics  were  regarded  as  not  fitting  the  mould  of  the  host  society, 
opposed  to  the  modern  spirit  of  material  improvement,  ruled  largely  by 
Irish  priests  of  an  authoritarion  and  puritanical  outlook,  rebellious  in 
their  attitude  to  the  state.  The  more  one  scratches  the  surface,  however, 
the  more  the  stereotypes  cease  to  satisfy.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  by  the 
twentieth  century  their  numbers  were  made  up  of  people  born  in 
Scotland  who  would  have  been  equally  lost  had  they  returned  to 
Ireland.  In  1901,  the  total  Irish-born  in  Scotland,  not  all  of  whom  were 
Catholics  in  any  case,  came  to  205,000  but  the  total  of  Roman  Catholics 
far  outnumbered  this  at  433,000.  When  one  looks,  too,  at  the  direction 
of  Catholic  life,  despite  the  undoubted  number  of  priests  from  Ireland, 
one  finds  that  the  episcopate  and  important  administrative  posts  were 
still  largely  filled  by  Scotsmen  from  traditional  areas  well  on  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Moreover,  a reading  of  the  Catholic  press  shows  it 
was  often  priests  from  a Scottish  or  continental  background  who  were 
often  most  insistent  on  preserving  the  Catholic  presence  as  an  enclave 
insulated  from  the  surrounding  society  through  preservation  of  their 
educational  structure  and  development  of  group-reinforcing  devotional 
practices.  Again,  the  docility  in  following  political  diktats  from  clerical 
leaders  ignores  the  considerable  tension  within  Catholic  society,  seen  in 


3 J.  R.  Fleming,  A History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  /<SZ5-/929(Edinburgh,  1933),  146; 
A.  L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church  1688-1843  (Edinburgh,  1973) ’ 
139,  and  The  Church  in  Victorian  Scotland  1843-74  (Edinburgh,  1975)  77-8-  H j’ 
Paton,  The  Claim  of  Scotland  (London,  1968)  178;  C.  A.  Oakley,  The  Second  City 
(London  and  Glasgow,  1946),  70. 
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the  convolutions  over  Irish  Home  Rule  and  Labour  policies  and  in  the 
careers  of  men  like  John  Wheatley. 

Because  of  the  wide-ranging  nature  of  this  subject  it  is  proposed  to 
examine  some  of  these  common  assumptions  by  concentrating  on  three 
issues:  the  mid-nineteenth  century  tension  between  Scottish  priests  and 
Irish  parishioners,  the  role  of  politics  as  a cause  of  both  conflict  and 
assimilation,  and  the  topic  of  education  and  community.  In  this  way, 
the  elements  of  opposition  as  well  as  acceptance  can  be  balanced  to 
draw  up  a view  of  modern  Catholic  development.  Because  two-thirds  of 
Catholics  stay  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and  because  that  is  where  most  of 
the  sources  used  in  this  paper  have  been  drawn  from,  this  discussion  will 
be  largely  confined  to  that  area. 

In  the  1850s  and  ’60s,  Catholics  were  riven  by  dissension.  Numbers 
in  the  west  had  recently  been  desperately  swollen  by  the  famine.  Many 
of  the  laity  felt  that  Scottish  priests  and  bishops  showed  little  sympathy 
with  their  needs  and  aspirations,  and  that  their  only  role  was  to  pay  the 
piper  while  the  indigenous  clergy  called  the  tune  in  deciding  clerical 
appointments  (in  particular  the  choice  of  bishops)  and  how  resources 
should  be  allocated.  The  Free  Press,  a newspaper  in  Glasgow  devoted  to 
Irish  aspirations  and  supposedly  tinged  with  Fenianism,  fanned  these 
flames  with  a stream  of  invective  abusing  the  Scots  clergy.  Matters 
began  to  come  to  a head  in  1864  when  twenty-two  Irish  priests  in  the 
western  district  sent  a copy  of  their  grievances  to  Propaganda  in  Rome. 
For  their  part,  the  Scottish  clerics  feared  the  massive  influx  from  Ireland 
would  alter  the  nature  of  Scottish  Catholicism,  turn  it  into  an  extension 
of  the  Irish  church  in  which  finances  and  politics  would  be  used  for 
rebellion,  thus  losing  them  any  standing  they  might  have  in  the  eyes  of 
their  Protestant  neighbours  and  undermining  their  long-term  hopes  for 
the  conversion  of  their  countrymen.  In  1865,  Bishop  Murdoch,  the 
object  of  much  Free  Press  rancour,  died  and  his  coadjutor,  John  Gray, 
succeeded.  In  1866,  the  Scots’  worst  fears  seemed  to  be  realised  when  an 
Irishman  James  Lynch,  rector  of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  was 
appointed  in  turn  coadjutor  -bishop  to  Bishop  Gray  (with  right  of 
succession),  largely  through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Paul  Cullen  of 
Dublin.  By  1867,  this  internal  fissure  had  become  so  potentially 
disruptive  that  Rome  felt  obliged  to  send  Cardinal  Manning  to  sort  out 
the  mess.  Gray  and  Lynch,  who  had  quarrelled  from  the  outset,  agreed 
to  resign  and  in  1868/69  Charles  Eyre  was  appointed  as  apostolic 
delegate  and  archbishop,  the  Free  Press  was  banned  and  under  Eyre’s 
guidance  a reconciled  church  was  given  order  and  status,  a process 
consolidated  by  the  restoration  of  a territorial  hierarchy  in  Scotland  in 
1878. 

Such  is  the  usual  outline  and  this  episode  has  received  a good  deal 
of  attention;  but  judgements  on  it  leave  the  impression  that  a number  of 
questions  still  remain  to  be  answered.  J.E.  Handley,  in  his  analysis, 
while  showing  some  sympathy  for  the  Irish  case  concluded  that  the 
causes  of  dissension  had  been  blown  up  out  of  proportion,  that  they 
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often  arose  from  personal  pique,  and  were  implicit  in  the  constraints 
within  which  the  church  operated  in  that  area  at  that  time.  Scottish 
clerics  were  having  to  grapple  with  the  shift  in  weight  from  a northern 
Catholicism  well  known  to  them  to  one  evolving  in  the  industrial  west 
and  were  fearful  for  its  financial  stability.  Thus,  established  missions 
would  be  given  to  Scottish  priests  and  the  more  difficult  task  of  building 
up  new  ones  given  to  Irish  priests  because  the  latter  were  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  their  fellow  countrymen.  Above  all,  Handley  deplored  the 
threat  to  ecclesiastical  authority  shown  by  the  twenty-two  priests  who, 
by-passing  their  bishop,  appealed  their  grievances  to  Rome.4  Recently, 
Monsignor  McRoberts  took  a more  determined  interpretation,  seeing 
the  conflict  as  due  to  a minority  of  Irish  malcontents  unsupported  by 
the  majority  of  their  co-religionists  and  nationality  in  Scotland.  Yet,  for 
him,  the  threat  was  still  a very  real  one.  Only  with  the  appointment  of 
Eyre  was  an  important  turning  point  achieved  in  Scottish  Catholic 
history  in  which  the  church  was  rescued  from  an  alien  tradition  and  the 
old  stock  continued  to  flourish  along  with  the  new  as  a national  entity  in 
its  direct  descent  from  the  mediaeval  church.  “The  appointment  of 
Lynch  was  so  utterly  bad  that  only  good  could  eventually  come  from  it. 
Right  from  the  start  the  new  bishop  . . . simply  adopted  the  role  of 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  Free  Press  faction”.  Either  (the  western 
vicariate)  could  form  “an  alient  enclave  in  Scottish  society  with  all  the 
dire  political  as  well  as  religious  consequences  that  such  a development 
would  have  implied.  Or  it  could  follow  Bishop  Gray  and  the  rest  of 
Scottish  Catholicism  in  an  endeavour  to  integrate  and  participate,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  general  life  of  the  country”.5  These  analyses, 
however,  do  not  fully  explain  what  was  so  vital  as  to  force  twenty-two 
otherwise  hardworking  parish  clergy  to  express  their  concern  about  the 
state  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland  so  publicly  nor  what  was  so  bad  about 
Irish  Catholics  trying  to  gain  some  recognition  of  their  place  within 
Scottish  developments;  and,  if  they  simply  wanted  some  greater 
attention  paid  to  their  role  in  building  up  Scottish  Catholicism  why  this 
necessarily  implied  that  they  would  fail  to  play  a part  in  co-operating  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  general  life  of  the  country. 

Few  commentators  have  probed  very  consistently  to  the  root  of  the 
grievances  expressed  in  1864  and  seem  to  have  assumed  that  the 
nationality  of  the  protesters  automatically  rules  out  their  evidence.  Yet, 
the  actors  in  the  drama  do  not  fit  neatly  into  a Scottish-Irish  conflict 
over  political  and  national  control.  For  instance,  if  Lynch  was  simply  a 
spokesman  for  the  Free  Press  view  with  its  implications  of  political 
rebellion  why  should  he  be  appointed,  as  was  generally  acknowledged, 
through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Cullen  of  Dublin?  Cullen  was  a 
noted  scourge  of  Fenians  and  all  secret  societies  and  not  likely  to  en- 
courage their  spokesmen.  Letters  of  the  period  indicate,  too,  that  in 

4 Handley,  irish  in  Modern  Scotland , 88-92. 

* D-  McRoberts,  “The  Restoration  of  the  Scottish  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  1878”  in 
McRoberts,  MSC. 
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spite  of  charges  to  the  contrary  Lynch  was  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Free  Press. 6 It  had  given  prominence  and  support  to  the  stormy 
Father  Lavelle  in  his  speaking  tours  in  Scotland  at  this  time;  yet  Lavelle 
appears  an  unlikely  person  to  be  supported  by  Lynch.  Before  he  took  up 
the  cause  of  Irish  nationalism,  Lavelle  had  been  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion as  a professor  in  the  Irish  College  in  Paris  after  a dispute  with  its 
rector,  Dr  John  Miley,  in  1858. 7 It  is  interesting  to  note  then  a connec- 
tion, apparently  not  made  elsewhere,  that  the  next  rector  from  1858  to 
1 866  of  the  college  which  had  rid  itself  of  Lavelle  was  this  supposed 
Fenian  sympathiser,  James  Lynch.  Lynch  has  been  blamed,  too,  for  not 
co-operating  with  Gray  in  taming  the  Free  Press.  However,  it  has  not 
often  been  pointed  out  that  he,  along  with  Gray,  issued  a joint  pastoral 
letter  (which  included  the  papal  censure  on  secret  societies)  condemning 
Fenian  outrages  on  29  December  1867. 8 Lynch  has  never  had  a good 
press,  perhaps  because  he  showed  little  regard  for  Scottish  susceptibili- 
ties by  recommending  that  Scottish  bishops  become  subordinate  to  the 
English  hierarchy  as  a way  of  solving  the  problems  of  organisation.  But 
the  Scots,  on  their  side,  were  generally  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  their 
own  hierarchy  and  if  they  would  not  speak  for  it  why  should  Lynch?  His 
solution  was  only  marginally  different  from  that  eventually  arrived  at 
when  an  outsider,  in  the  person  of  Eyre,  was  brought  in  on  the  theory 
that,  as  an  Englishman,  he  would  be  automatically  free  from  national 
prejudice,  rise  above  both  sides  and  play  the  dominant  part  in  moulding 
Scottish  Catholicism  in  the  rest  of  the  century,  providing  impartial 
justice  between  the  warring  tribes.  Lynch’s  letters  and  life  suggest  he 
was  at  least  a moderately  sensible  man,  caught  in  the  middle  of  a dispute 
already  in  existence  in  1867,  but  unexceptionable  in  his  life,  expecting 
much  from  others  as  well  as  himself,  reasonably  clear  in  his  judgements 
and  insistent  on  the  need  to  apply  proper  business  attitudes  to  admini- 
stration and  finances.9  In  the  latter  quality,  he  was  at  least  the  equal  if 
not  superior  to  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  time.  One  is  forced  to  ask  then 
whether  this  was  simply  an  Irish-Scottish  ethnic  conflict,  a struggle  for 
ecclesiastical  and  political  power  in  Scottish  Catholicism.  The  sources 
of  the  period  suggest  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  answer  and  that  some- 
thing deeper  lay  behind. 

Piecing  together  the  evidence  in  the  letters  sent  by  the  Irish  com- 
plainants it  is  clear  that  the  desire  for  an  Irish  bishop  and  a greater  par- 
ticipation in  making  decisions  was  not  the  root  of  the  matter.  One  Irish 
layman,  who  had  loaned  the  western  district  money,  could  not  get  a 
suitable  arrangement  over  the  terms  of  repayment  from  Gray.  He  might 

8 Glasgow  Archdiocesan  Archives  [hereafter  cited  GAA],  James  Danaher,  to  H. 
Manning,  31  Oct.  1867;  Wm.  Burke  to  H.  Manning,  2 Nov.  1867. 

7 E.  R.  Norman,  The  Catholic  Church  and  Ireland  in  the  Age  of  Rebellion  (London, 
1965),  99ff;  F.  S.  L.  Lyons,  Ireland  since  the  Famine  (London,  1973),  129-31. 

8 GAA,  Pastoral  Letter  of  Dec.  1867.  Also  Glasgow  Free  Press,  14  Dec.  1867  which 
reveals  how  Lynch  used  his  influence  with  Cullen  to  prevent  a nationalist  Irish  priest 
speaking  in  Glasgow. 

9 GAA,  J.  Lynch  to  H.  Manning,  31  Oct.  1867. 
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then  be  expected  to  have  cause  to  be  partisan  but  instead  when  he  wrote 
to  Manning  it  was  to  say  that  he  did  not  want  Gray  replaced.  What  he 
complained  of  was  not  Gray’s  nationality  but  his  lack  of  business  sense; 
though  a good  man  personally  Gray  was  unfit  for  administration  “but 
it  would  be  unwise  to  change  him  at  this  moment”  for  the  sake  of 
religion.10  Jeremiah  Buckley,  the  priest  in  charge  of  St  Alphonsus  in 
Glasgow,  and  not  one  of  the  twenty-two,  after  detailing  a long  list  of 
grievances  caused  by  Scots’  mistreatment,  declared,  however,  “Ido  not 
want  an  Irish  bishop”.  What  he  wanted  instead  was  stronger  govern- 
ment: “I  love  Gray  but  there  is  mismanagement  and  the  Scotch  do  think 
the  country  belongs  to  them”. 1 1 Lynch  himself  wrote  to  Cullen  that  he 
liked  Gray  personally  but  that  it  needed  a stronger  hand  to  take  charge 
but  “preferably  not  me”.  His  considered  view  seems  quite  moderate: 
“For  a long  time  past  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  of  ecclesiastical 
government  to  guide  the  flock.  In  this  fact  lies,  very  much  more  I am 
inclined  to  think,  than  in  nationality  of  any  kind  the  cause  of  our 
miseries”.12  Not  all  Irish  priests  regarded  the  western  district  as 
as  an  extension  of  Ireland.  One  complainant  based  his  argument  on  the 
ground  of  long-standing  local  involvement:  “May  I remind  you  that  I 
was  born  in  Glasgow  of  a family  that  settled  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1798”. 13  Another  wrote  in  his  diary:  “We  need  not  a partisan  but  a 
neutral  bishop” . 1 4 This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that  some  priests  and  laity 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Scots  and  clashed  with  them  politically. 
This  had  occurred  earlier  in  Bishop  Scott’s  time  and  more  recently 
under  Bishop  Murdoch,  and  priests  like  James  Danaher  and  their  flock 
in  parishes  like  St  Joseph’s  had  clearly  shown  too  much  antagonism  to 
British  rule  in  Ireland  in  public  for  their  superiors  to  stomach.  Again, 
some  parishioners  in  St  Mary’s  in  Glasgow,  suspecting  that  the  removal 
of  one  of  their  curates  to  Campbeltown  was  caused  by  his  political 
views,  expressed  their  disapproval  by  presenting  him  with  a gift.  And  at 
the  ceremony  the  unrepentant  man  had  told  his  supporters,  much  to 
Bishop  Murdoch’s  annoyance,  that  only  through  agitation  could 
reform  in  church  or  state  be  achieved.15  The  Rev.  Thomas  Donnelly, 
assistant  in  Airdrie,  had  been  heard  to  preach  during  the  Fenian  fever  of 
the  1 860s  that  as  long  as  his  congregation  avoided  taking  secret  oaths  he 
would  view  their  political  activities  leniently,16  all  ample  room  for 
concern,  indeed,  misunderstanding  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Yet  one  theme  recurring  in  these  letters  was  that  Irish  priests  sought 
to  keep  their  distance  from  the  Free  Press  and  maintain  a distinction 

10  GAA,  Patrick  Roganto  H.  Manning,  31  Oct.  1867 

1 1 GAA’  Jeremiah  Buckley.  to  H.  Manning,  7 Nov.  1867. 

J.  Lynch  to  Paul  Cullen,  17  Mar.  1867,  and  to  H.  Manning,  19  Nov  1867  (Mv 
italics.)  ' v } 

’3  GAA>  James  Conway  to  H.  Manning,  8 Nov.  1867. 

! 6 GAA’  Michael  Condon,  Greenock,  diary  entries  for  1864-67. 

15  9^’  Condon  diarV:  Bishop  Murdoch  diary  (14  Mar.  1859);  also  D McEachan 
Johnstone,  to  A.  Munro,  25  Oct.  1867. 

'*  GAA,  J.  Mackintosh  to  Manning,  19  Dec.  1867. 
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between  political  and  national  polemic  on  the  one  hand  and  grievances 
of  a strictly  ecclesiastical  kind  on  the  other.  When  the  Free  Press  decided 
to  force  the  issue  by  publishing  the  private  memorial  of  the  twenty-two 
Irish  priests  to  Rome  in  1864,  it  added  several  items  to  the  original,  one 
of  which  was  a demand  that  an  Irish  bishop  be  appointed.  Later  writers 
have  sometimes  ascribed  this  to  the  twenty-two.  However,  such  a 
demand  never  appeared  in  their  document.17  Both  the  Rev.  Michael 
Condon  and  Michael  O’Keeffe,  leading  figures  in  this  group,  protested 
to  the  Free  Press  over  this  and  Condon  was  at  pains  to  tell  O’Keeffe  that, 
although  he  felt  obliged  to  support  the  Irish  memorialists,  he  also  had  a 
duty  to  support  Bishop  Murdoch.18  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
coming  from  a man  with  a high  ideal  of  his  calling  who  expected  much 
from  himself  and  others  and  was,  thus,  not  inclined  to  ignore  the  slights 
he  had  received  from  some  fellow  Scots.  The  Rev.  Bernard  Tracy  of 
Pollokshaws,  another  of  the  group,  denounced  the  Free  Press  editor  for 
trouble  making:  “We  all  voted”,  he  wrote  to  him,  “to  disavow  all 
interference  in  or  identification  with  the  proceedings  or  disputes  past  or 
pending  betwixt  any  party  and  their  beloved  Bishop.  . . . Some  Scotch 
priests  have  tried  to  make  us  sail  in  the  same  boat  as  you  and  we  have 
refused.  You  do  not  have  the  22  on  your  side.”19 

If  misconception  could  be  fostered  on  the  Irish  side,  it  could 
equally  affect  the  analysis  of  the  situation  as  seen  by  the  Scots.  This  is 
clear  from  a memorandum  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Gray  for  the  apostolic 
visitor  in  1867.  In  this  document  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
between  the  religious  and  political  issues.  Instead,  Lynch’s  appointment 
and  the  action  of  the  twenty-two  in  appealing  to  Rome  were  lumped 
together  with  the  pro-Fenian  policy  of  the  Free  Press.  The  two  were  seen 
as  indistinguishable.  “In  Dr  Lynch  there  has  been  presented  to  the 
country  a sympathiser  with  Fenianism,  a passionate  nationalist  and  a 
self-willed  partisan”.  The  whole  thing  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to  foist  a 
“spurious  nationality”  on  the  church  in  Scotland.  But  the  same 
document  acknowledged  that  the  trouble  had  been  going  on  since  1859, 
long  before  Lynch’s  appointment.  It  also  claimed  that  the  discontented 
Irish  priests  wished  to  preserve  the  Irish  as  a distinct  group  and  “to 
labout  incessantly  for  an  Irish  bishop  and  priesthood  as  the  certain 
remedy  for  all  their  grievances”.20  The  diary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
twenty-two  who  drew  up  the  memorial,  Michael  Condon  of  Greenock, 
however,  shows  he  had  little  sympathy  for  secret  societies  and  revolu- 
tionary nationalism  since  his  family  had  experienced  a frightening  brush 
with  a Whiteboy  organisation  in  his  youth  in  Limerick.  The  entries 
which  he  made  show  little  interest  in  political  activity  but  much  on  the 

1 7 GAA,  Copies  of  Memorial  sent  by  22  priests  to  Bishop  Murdoch,  4 Mar.  1864,  and 
letter  sent  by  M.  Condon  to  Cardinal  Barnabo,  17  Mar.  1864  in  Condon  diaries. 

1 8 GAA,  M.  Condon  to  editor  of  Free  Press,  9 Feb.  1864  and  3 Mar.  1864;  M.  Condon  to 
M.  O’Keeffe,  3 mar.  1864;  M.  O’Keeffe  to  M.  Condon,  6 May  1864. 

1 9 B.  Tracey,  to  editor  Free  Press,  15  Nov.  1864. 

20  GAA,  Memoranda  for  the  apostolic  visitor  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Gray. 
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need  for  regulations  and  uniformity  to  guide  the  expanding  parochial 
life  of  the  western  district  in  the  growth  of  which  he  played  a major 
role.  One  is  struck  too,  by  the  fact  that  in  his  copious  journal  entries  he 
took  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  background  and  Scottish  history  in  general  as  soon  as  he 
took  up  his  appointment  here  after  1846.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
attempts  to  keep  up  an  Irish  background,  rather  to  familiarise  himself 
with  the  Scottish.  Large  space  is  given  to  historical  material  showing  a 
lively  insight  into  awareness  of  the  culture  of  his  adopted  land.21  An 
interest  in  Scottish  history  is  not  always  a prominent  characteristic  even 
among  Scotsmen. 


The  Scottish  attitude,  as  set  out  in  their  case  in  the  memorandum, 
showed  little  sympathy  or  sense  of  urgency  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Irish.  The  latter’s  main  point  was  the  need  for 
organisation  and  order  to  consolidate  the  material  position  in  parochial 
growth  already  rooted  and  to  encourage  this  basis  for  future 
development.  They  saw  the  need  for  more  permanent  missions  and 
hence  priests  and  inevitably  their  eyes  turned  to  Ireland  (as  would  later 
Scottish  bishops)  to  help  provide  the  material  and  spiritual  development 
for  their  growing  numbers.  The  Scottish  attitude  in  1867,  however,  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  mid-century  expansion  might  evaporate  as 
quickly  as  it  had  grown.  Indeed,  the  Scots  seemed  to  imagine  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a restored  hierarchy  and  firmer  authority  and  that 
matters  could  be  managed  much  as  they  always  had  been  — by  informal 
arrangements  arrived  at  by  a small  group  of  Scots,  mostly  from  the 
same  area  and  known  to  each  other,  deciding  on  the  disbursement  of 
resources,  building,  and  ecclesiastical  appointments  on  their  own.  The 
Irish  demand,  then,  was  not  for  an  Irish  bishop  and  priesthood  but  for  a 
say  in  future  development.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
the  future  lay  in  holding  fast  to  the  old  arrangements.  There  is  this 
striking  passage  in  the  Scottish  memorandum:  “It  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence that,  when  the  great  body  of  the  present  Irish  congregations  here 
is  removed,  as  in  time  it  must  be,  should  the  isolating  policy  of  the 
faction  prevail,  Bishop  and  priests  should  still  remain,  whose  interest  in 
the  Catholicity  of  Scotland  cannot  be  affected  by  the  shifting  fortunes 
ot  an  unstable  population,  to  gather,  up  the  dissolving  elements  of 
tormer  flocks,  keep  them  in  the  faith,  and  form  with  them  the  begin- 
nings of  other  missions  to  th'e  Presbyterians  of  Scotland”.  Put  simply 
the  Scots  thought  the  Irish  would  emigrate  again  and  the  trouble 
disappear  with  them.  There  was  also  the  feeling  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
would  have  to  be  groomed  before  they  could  be  admitted  openly  as  an 
important  element  in  Scottish  Catholicism.  “The  Scotch  people  are 
animated  by  a strong  hereditary  hatred  of  Catholicity;  nor  is  the  feeling 
of  the  country  favourable  to  the  Irish  settlers  simply  as  such  The 
religion,  the  history,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  two  people  show 

21  &oUand.'  C°nd0n  diariCSP™’  notes  on  his  ear‘y  life  in  Delano!  and  his  travels  in 
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many  elements  not  of  difference  only  but  antagonism.  Then,  the 
poverty  and  disadvantageous  position  of  the  settlers  forced  into  promi- 
nence their  least  attractive  characteristics,  and  while  neutralising  the 
effect  which  their  virtues  might  have  had  in  recommending  to  Scotland 
their  faith,  has  even  checked  the  work  of  conversion.  If  now  the 
Catholic  church  receive  an  Irish  organisation  and  is  presented  before  the 
people  of  this  country  in  their  doubly  prejudiced  state  its  claim  certainly 
will  not  receive  even  the  courtesy  of  a momentary  attention  . . . even  the 
Catholics  of  this  country  will  look  upon  an  Irish  church  in  the  West  as 
somehow  antagonistic”.22  Denying  the  social  and  economic  facts  of 
the  period,  however,  did  not  resolve  the  issue. 

If  the  Irish  were  partisan,  some  Scots  could  reciprocate  and 
provoke  the  reactions  they  deplored.  A lampooning  pamphlet  ridicul- 
ing Irish  priests  was  traced  to  the  agency  of  some  Scots  clergy.  Even 
sensible  and  scholarly  men  like  the  Rev.  John  Shaw  of  Rutherglen 
tended  to  see  the  Irish  as  alien,  incipient  troublemakers  only  too  ready 
to  break  the  law.  All  the  Scots  wanted,  he  urged  Manning,  was  ‘‘that 
matters  be  left  as  they  were  before  these  unprincipled  men  interfered 
and  the  Vicars  Apostolic  to  be  in  authority”.23 

The  conflict  over  the  sort  of  ethos  which  Scottish  Catholicism  was 
to  develop  was  only  one  part  of  a complex  situation.  Perhaps  it 
indicated  the  resiliency  of  nineteenth-century  Scottish  Catholic  develop- 
ment that  the  issue  was  being  aired  at  all.  The  Irish  memorialists  only 
met  (27  January  1864)  after  the  mainly  Scottish  clergy  had  forced  the 
issue  by  calling  a meeting  to  declare  their  support  for  the  status  quo  and 
then  sending  their  case  to  Rome  (17  December  1863).  And  it  was  the 
action  of  some  Scottish  priests  in  using  the  address  of  loyalty  to  Bishop 
Murdoch  as  an  opportunity  to  denounce  the  Irish  priests  from  then- 
pulpits,  some  declaring  they  would  never  be  allowed  to  set  foot  in  their 
churches  again  (on  28  February  and  6 March  1 864)  which  prompted  the 
Irish  faction  to  take  their  case  directly  to  Rome  (1  and  17  March 
1864). 2 4 Manning’s  visitation  resulted  in  both  sides  gaining  something, 
neither  completely  lost.  Scottish  fears  of  an  Irish  takeover  were  avoided 
by  Eyre’s  long  episcopate  in  the  west,  lasting  to  1902.  More 
importantly,  Irish  desires  for  more  impartial  government  and  firmer 
direction  through  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy,  their  main  point,  was 
conceded.  Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  solution  suggested  by  one  who 
had  some  experience  of  the  recent  Scottish  scene  and  yet  stood  aloof 
from  the  fray.  Robert  Whitty,  Jesuit  superior  at  Dalkeith,  whose  order 
had  recently  been  established  in  Glasgow  in  1859,  wrote  to  Manning: 
“Probe  the  wound  as  you  will. ...  I have  often  tried  to  get  at  something 


22  GAA,  Memoranda  for  apostolic  visitor. 

23  GAA,  John  Shaw,  to  H.  Manning,  22  Dec.  1867,  25  and  27  May  1868;  Condon  diary, 
notes  on  western  district  conflicts. 

24  GAA,  Condon  diary,  memo,  notes  for  1865;  M.  O.  Keeffe,  to  H.  Manning,  1 Nov. 
1 867  printed  copy  of  Bishop  Murdoch’s  reply  to  the  address  of  priests  supporting  him, 
26  Feb.  1864. 
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tangible  on  either  side.  I never  could.  ...  I see  no  remedy  but  total 
removal  and  substitution  of  one  important  authority  ...  we  want  new 
blood  in  Scotland  and  we  can  only  have  it  from  England”.25 

Clearly  then,  the  issue  existed  at  several  levels  between  which  there 
could  be  interconnections  in  terms  of  issues  and  personalities  but  which 
were  essentially  separate.  At  the  top  was  the  Free  Press  assault  on  the 
Scottish  priests,  as  part  of  its  wider  campaign  for  Irish  rights.  It 
muddied  all  the  other  issues  because  although  it  made  the  most  noise 
and  was  conducted  publicly  in  one  way  it  was  the  most  superficial  level 
of  all.  Secondly,  came  the  real  or  imagined  sense  of  grievance  on  both 
sides  about  how  they  had  been  treated  by  each  other.  Here  Manning 
gave  some  recognition  to  the  Irish  side.  His  report  mentioned  “a  certain 
national  arrogance  of  the  Scots  and  lack  of  fraternal  charity.  . . . The 
reserve  of  the  Scots  does  not  react  sympathetically  to  the  Irish 
temperament  and  the  clergy  of  Scotland  being  in  their  home  territory 
have  held  themselves  aloof  as  if  affronted  by  the  Irish  invasion.  The 
active,  expansive,  zealous  and  sometimes  more  heated  than  calm 
temperament  of  the  Irish  clergy  has  given  some  annoyance  to  the  less 
active  and  perhaps  less  zealous  Scottish  clergy”.26  At  a third  level,  and 
more  importantly,  this  was  only  a symptom  of  a deeper  question, 
namely,  how  Catholicism  should  develop  in  its  main  centres  in  Scotland 
in  the  rest  of  the  century.  Who  should  guide  was  important  but  how  he 
should  guide  was  even  more  essential. 

An  analysis  like  this  is  supported  by  turning  to  the  Irish  complaints 
and  asking  how  much  substance  they  had,  especially  over  the  main 
question,  a want  of  organisation.  The  letters  to  Propaganda  and 
Manning  all  centred  on  the  growth  of  Catholicism  since  1800.  The 
twenty-four  churches  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  doubled  by  the  mid- 
Victorian  period.  Over  half  of  the  182  priests  in  Scotland  in  the  1860s 
were  now  in  the  western  district.  However,  with  a larger  population 
and  more  resources  it  still  had  fewer  churches  than  the  eastern  and 
northern  districts  combined.  What  was  needed  was  expansion  and  con- 
solidation, a commitment  to  growth.  (The  later  1860s  and  1870s, 
indeed,  saw  a marked  jump  in  the  number  of  new  churches  opened,  par- 
ticularly compared  with  the  1850s.)  “There  is  no  harder  working  bishop 
than  Bishop  Murdoch” , wrote  one  priest,  “but  were  he  St  Paul  he  could 
not  do  all  the  work  of  the  Vicariate. . . . We  need  some  order  to  reduce 
our  complex  elements  into  qrder”.27  Murdoch’s  diaries  reveal,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  combining  the  task  of  a parish  priest  in  Glasgow  along  with 
all  the  administrative  chores  of  a bishopric,  travelling  through  a district 
whose  extent  would  have  taxed  the  strength  of  a lesser  man.  Since  the 
famine  and  fever  of  the  mid-1840s  his  work  had  intensified.  Sick  calls, 
preaching,  correspondence  on  parochial  arrangements  and  discipline, 
pastoral  letters  encouraging  his  flock  in  the  faith,  fostering  schools, 

25  R.  Whitty,  s.  J.  to  H.  Manning,  23  Oct.  1867. 

28  J.  Walsh,  “Archbishop  Manning’s  Visitation”,  Innes  Review,  xviii  (1967)  14-15. 

27  GAA,  M.  Condon  to  Cardinal  Barnabo,  17  Mar.  1864. 
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gathering  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  district,  warning  his  flock  of  the 
political  dangers  in  secret  societies,  weaning  them  from  Ribbonism, 
extensive  travel  to  parishes  confirming  hundreds  at  a time,  all  this  had 
left  him  exhausted.28  The  burden  imposed  by  attending  the  sick  and 
dying  during  epidemics  can  be  gained  from  this  description  of  the 
situation  in  Glasgow  in  the  mid  1840s:  the  sick  were  attended  to  “not 
alone  in  church  and  barracks  ...  the  poorhouse,  infirmary  or  jail;  but 
more  frequently  in  court,  close,  stairfoot,  and  not  rarely  under  the 
shelter  of  wall,  tree  or  umbrella”.  In  the  surrounding  industrial  villages, 
such  men  would  be  on  call  not  only  there  but  throughout  the  district. 
The  clergyman  in  Hamilton  recorded  walking  over  300  miles  on  such 
errands  in  1850.  In  1855,  this  time  with  the  aid  of  a recalcitrant  horse,  he 
answered  95  sick  calls  and  covered  over  1,100  miles  ranging  from 
Holytown  to  Strathaven.29  By  the  1860s,  such  toil  and  strain  must  have 
left  their  mark  and  made  the  effects  of  the  quarrels  of  the  period  more 
exaggerated  on  tired  minds;  small  wonder  then  that  some  should 
complain  of  a lack  of  visitation  and  interest  in  their  particular  parishes, 
or  of  the  failure  to  spend  money  on  establishing  new  missions  to  take  the 
load  off  them.  Murdoch,  for  his  part,  was  naturally  enough  loth  to 
incur  more  debt  when  money  was  such  a pressing  concern,  or  find  relief 
by  importing  further  supplies  of  personnel  from  Ireland.  And,  even  if 
he  had  the  time  his  natural  reluctance  to  let  his  priests  into  his 
confidence  regarding  the  financial  burdens  of  the  district  far  from 
easing  tensions  only  increased  them  and  made  them  more  suspicious.30 

If  Murdoch,  a man  of  energy  and  forcefulness  who  was  liked  by  his 
fellow  priests,  found  the  situation  needed  some  stabilisation  (a  solution 
which  he  and  his  fellow  bishops  were  unwilling  to  see  solved  by  the 
restoration  of  a hierarchy)  the  situation  under  his  successor  Gray  gave 
even  more  cause  for  concern.  Gray  was  physically  and  mentally  unable 
to  transact  business  or  undergo  the  strain  of  visiting  his  large  vicariate 
extensively,  He  seems  to  have  become  prematurely  senile  by  the  1860s, 
suffering  frequent  lapses  of  memory.  Unless  decisions  and  arrange- 
ments were  recorded,  they  could  go  by  default  and  this  was  a frequent 
source  of  complaint.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  felt  he  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  small  coterie  of  Scottish  priests  in  his  house- 
hold, especially  his  secretary,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Munro.  It  was  the 
latter,  in  fact,  who  informed  Manning  of  Gray’s  condition.  Only  the 
fear  that  Gray’s  removal  might  let  Lynch  succeed,  he  explained,  had 
prevented  them  making  this  situation  clear  to  Rome.31  Here,  perhaps, 
is  the  real  nub.  Munro’s  admission  conceded  the  complaint  about  lack 
of  order.  When  boiled  down  to  essentials,  the  difference  between  the 


28  GAA,  Bishop  Murdoch  diaries.  These  contain  many  entries  in  the  1850s  referring  to 
exhaustion  after  long  journeys  undertaken  to  carry  out  a round  of  sermons  and 
ceremonies  often  ending  up  with  confirmations  involving  400  and  500  persons. 

29  GAA,  Condon  diary  of  his  period  at  Hamilton. 

30  GAA,  J.  Conway  to  H.  Manning,  6 Nov.  1867. 

31  GAA,  Munro  to  H.  Manning,  20  Oct.  1867. 
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Scottish  and  Irish  sides  seemed  to  be  that  the  former  wanted  to  keep  a 
basic  organisation  going  without  committing  themselves  to  extensive 
debts.  The  basic  provision  of  a mass  centre  and  the  sacraments  was  as 
much  as  they  would  envisage.  Something  of  this  lack  of  sympathy 
comes  through  in  the  following  instance.  When  priests  who  had 
preached  a mission  in  St  Mirin’s  in  Paisley,  pointed  out  that  the  parish 
could  be  divided  up  to  give  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poorer, 
farther-flung  portion  of  the  district,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Munro  turned 
down  the  suggestion  with  the  comment  that  the  parishioners  would  have 
to  do  with  essentials.32 

Others,  however,  clearly  took  an  opposing  view  and  thought  that 
now  was  the  time  to  seek  out  those  likely  to  drift  away  in  an  alien 
environment.  A programme  of  parish  missions  and  new  devotional 
practices  could  consolidate  their  attachment  and  build  it  up  by  making 
their  life  centre  on  a parish  run  by  a full-time  incumbent.  In  short,  they 
were  looking  for  more  than  order;  they  wanted  a different  devotional 
style  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  would  be  available  in  it  for  seven 
days  of  the  week  and  their  clergy  on  more  regular  demand  for  such 
ministrations.  Again  and  again,  this  peeps  through  the  correspondence. 
There  are  complaints  about  the  absence  of  devotional  practices  outside 
of  special  times  such  as  Lent;  a wish  for  devotional  practices  like 
Stations  of  the  Cross  and  Benediction  to  be  made  more  extensively 
available:  complaints  such  as  that  in  one  parish  May  devotions  were  left 
to  be  taken  by  a layman;  a wish  for  fixed  hours  for  confessions  at  times 
convenient  to  a labouring  populations’s  working  habits.3  3 Perhaps  one 
can  see  here  a wish  for  more  frequent  communions  than  had  been  tradi- 
tionally expected  in  rural  Banff  where  ‘ ‘overfamiliarity  with  the  divine 
mysteries  was  discouraged  by  Bishop  Kyle  and  the  majority  of  his 
clergy’’.34  A warmer  welcome  for  parochial  missions  given  by 
preaching  orders  like  the  Redemptorists,  Passionists  or  Jesuits  was 
wanted  and  a follow-up  by  the  parish  clergy  to  consolidate  their  efforts 
would  deepen  the  spirituality  of  their  congregations;  there  was  a wish  for 
parochial  organisations  and  a regular  round  of  spiritual  devotions 
which  would  foster  a a sense  of  parochial  identity.  This  warmer,  visual 
style  of  devotion  with  its  associated  sentimental  style  of  hymn  singing 
has  been  viewed  in  this  century  with  some  distaste  as  a sugary  encrusta- 
tion on  true  religion  but  to  people  whose  lives  were  bounded  by  the 
factories,  mines  and  docks  and  tenement  housing  of  the  period,  it  must 

32  GAA,  J.  Conway  to  Manning,  6 Nov.  1867. 

Ibid.  Condon  diary  entries  for  the  1860s  also  trace  how  the  Rev.  B.  Tracey  of 
Pollokshaws  created  a local  parochial  tradition  in  that  area.  By  1860  he  started  a total 
abstinence  society.  Through  the  co-operation  which  he  established  with  the  Maxwells 
of  Pollok  and  the  Crums  of  Thornliebank,  he  began  a school.  By  1866,  he  had 
introduced  the  devotions  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  had  had  a mission  preached  by 
J4  Re8ulars-  Also  P.Mc  Corry  of  the  Free  Press  to  H.  Manning,  5 Nov.  1867. 

Anson,  Underground  Catholicism,  328.  For  similar  changes  in  Irish  Catholicism,  see 

1 . P.  Cunningham  ‘‘Church  Reorganisation”,  in  P.  J.  Corish  (ed.),  A History  of  Irish 
Catholicism  (vol.  5,  Dublin,  1970). 
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have  provided  a rich  and  necessary  relief  as  well  as  an  easy  means  of 
spiritual  communication.  A critical  comment  made  by  one  of  the 
twenty-two  Irish  memorialists  indicates  such  wishes:  “in  the  1840s  there 
were  no  vespers  or  evening  service  in  St  Mary’s,  Glasgow,  except  rosary 
in  Lent  and  Advent,  no  Benediction  except  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month,  only  St  Andrew’s  had  a 3 o’clock  Sunday  Advent  and  Lent 
lecture  and  vespers”.35 

This  all  suggests  something  positive  in  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  those  who  wanted  firmer  organisation,  as  something  which  would 
lead  to  consolidation  and  expansion  of  the  parochial  life  of  the  large 
clusters  of  Catholics  already  settled  in  the  west  and  would  recognise 
their  numbers  as  a fact.  In  the  end,  both  sides  gained  part  of  their  wishes 
under  Eyre  because,  in  his  long  episcopate,  clear  directions  were  given, 
statutes  were  laid  down  in  1 869,  a richer  and  more  regular  devotional 
life  was  made  available,  and  priests  and  people  of  both  backgrounds 
accepted  the  orderly  development  of  an  expanding,  permanent  church. 
A seminary  for  the  training  of  clergy  inside  of  the  district  was  set  up  in 
1874  and  the  many  priests  of  a Scottish,  Scoto-Irish,  Irish,  or  conti- 
mental  background  were  brought  together  in  an  environment  geared  to 
the  needs  of  life  in  industrial  Scotland.  In  1878,  diocesan  government 
was  restored  throughout  Scotland  and  regulations  for  their  administra- 
tion set  up  in  the  1880s.36  One  of  the  main  aims  of  the  Irish 
memorialists  in  1864  was  thus  achieved.  In  future,  Scottish  Catholicism 
did  not  witness  the  removal  of  the  extra  numbers  from  Ireland  but  saw 
them  grow  and  become  engrafted  with  the  native  stock.  The  figures  in 
the  Catholic  Directories  reveal  a remarkable  expansion  in  building  from 
the  late  1860s  onwards.  Before  1850,  the  counties  from  Lanark  and 
Stirling  down  to  Galloway  contained  only  twenty-four  parish  churches. 
By  1880,  another  fifty-four  were  added,  and  by  1900  another  thirty- 
two.  Excluding  mission  stations,  there  were  a total  of  1 10  churches  with 
their  appendages  of  schools  and  halls,  housing  a lively,  self-contained 
set  of  parochial  organisations  catering  for  all  age  groups.  Similarly,  in 
the  dioceses  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunkeld  twenty-three  new  churches  were 
added  by  1880  and  thirty-three  more  by  1900.  The  traumas  of  mid- 
century caused  by  the  strains  of  increasing  numbers,  the  expansion  and 
consolidation  in  the  main  industrial  and  urban  centres  which  followed, 
the  flourishing  of  a full  array  of  parochial  organisations  in  which  the 
laity  could  find  a sense  of  identity  and  play  some  part  were  both  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  a deep  process  of  reassessment. 

Later  commentators  such  as  those  quoted  at  the  outset  of  this 
article,  have  therefore  found  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  characteristics 
of  Catholicism  in  modern  Scotland  because,  for  much  of  the  period  up 
to  the  twentieth  century,  that  community  was  still  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  work  out  and  discover  its  own  identity,  neither  purely  Scottish, 
nor  purely  Irish,  but  a mixture  born  out  out  of  the  implantation  of  its- 

36  GAA,  Condon  diaries. 

38  J.  Cunningham,  “Church  Administration  and  Organisation”,  in  McRoberts,  MSC. 
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numbers  into  a society  undergoing  the  turmoils  itself  of  industrial  and 
urban  expansion.  It  paralleled  an  equally  painful  process  of  readjust- 
ment being  undergone  by  the  main  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland 
which  was  itself  only  being  resolved  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  What 
is  striking  are  the  parallels,  an  attempt  to  maintain  a relevance  to  the 
mass  of  the  population  through  the  encouragement  of  self-help 
ventures  and  educational  schemes,  through  the  formation  of  savings 
banks,  libraries  and  discussion  groups,  and  work  for  the  poor.  Culling 
the  pages  of  the  Catholic  Directories  for  the  period  1874  to  1906  reveals 
the  existence  of  many  such  societies  and  activities  like  guilds  for  youths 
and  girls,  rosary  societies,  children  of  Mary,  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
societies,  League  of  the  Cross  branches  with  adult  and  junior  temper- 
ance sections,  Young  Men’s  societies  (in  St  Mary’s  in  Glasgow  with  a 
reading  room  and  library),  clothing  societies,  penny  savings  banks 
(open  in  St  Alphonsus’  parish  in  Glasgow  on  Saturdays  in  the  school- 
room, 6.00  p.m.  to  7.30  p.m.)  the  social  and  literary  club  run  in  St 
Mary’s  in  Edinburgh,  the  day  school  in  Whifflet  which,  it  was  noted, 
was  also  attended  by  some  Protestant  scholars.37  Such  achievements 
were  broadcast  in  “an  understandable  display  of  pride  which  might 
encourage  others  to  greater  effort”.38  (It  could  also  lead  to  differing 
grades  of  achievement  and  acceptance  within  Catholic  ranks,  between 
a “lace-curtain”  and  “shanty”  status,  depending  on  how  far  its  various 
members  were  able  to  reach  the  levels  of  commitment  demanded  by 
such  an  ethos.  In  passing,  therefore,  one  must  qualify  the  totality  of 
this  community  picture  by  recognising  that  a certain  degree  of 
“leakage”  must  always  have  operated.) 

Growing  consolidation  and  permanence  implied  some  redefinition 
of  the  balancing  forces  within  modern  Scottish  society.  Contacts 
between  Catholics  and  the  host  society  were  either  limited  or  negative. 
Presbyterian  activists  could  rationalise  them  as  part  of  the  growing 
“churchless”  dimension  in  nineteenth-century  Scotland.39  Whatever 
divisions  existed  within  the  Catholic  community  were  thus  minimised 
by  the  need  to  present  a united  front  to  a largely  unsympathetic  environ- 
ment. A Catholic  community  that  was  mainly  poor  and  showed  little 
regard  for  traditional  Scottish  values  of  material  advancement 
remained  locked  within  its  own  institutional  life.  Wider  contacts 
through  community  ventures  or  recreational  outlets  remained  limited. 
The  activities  of  bodies  like  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  from  1850 
onwards  sharpened  distinctions.40  Fruitful  contacts  between  Catholics 
and  their  neighbours,  therefore,  remained  fortuitous  and  haphazard. 
For  instance,  the  Free  Church  minister  in  Hamilton  preached  a sermon 


” Detaih  culled  from  The  Catholic  Directories  for  Scotland  1876-1906  seriatim 

A Ross,  “The  Development  of  the  Scottish  Catholic  Community”,  in  McRoberts 
MSC.  * 

” e.g  J.  Johnston,  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  Statistics  of  Scotland  (Glasgow  18741 
40  and  The  Rising  Tide  °f  lrrel‘g‘°n  (Glasgow,  1871). 

40  Handley,  Irish  in  Modern  Scotland , 94ff. 
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in  1851  appealing  for  a revival  of  the  spirit  of  Cromwell  to  combat 
Catholic  growth.  Shortly  afterwards  the  neighbouring  Catholic  priest 
helped  to  save  the  manse  when  a chimney  fire  threatened  to  spread. 
After  that  contact,  the  priest  recorded  in  his  diary  “the  sword  of  the 
Puritan  was  no  longer  appealed  to”.41  Some,  however,  did  not  need 
personal  disaster  to  draw  them  together.  The  Rev.  Angus  Me  Vicar 
observed  of  his  work  in  highland  parishes:  “personally . . . during  all  my 
ministry  I have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  priests  and  their  followers”. 
Men  like  Professor  James  Cooper  of  Glasgow  could  express  similar 
sentiments.42  Such  instances  apart,  however,  Catholics  remained  a 
separate  and  unknown  community  until  well  on  into  this  century. 

More  often  outright  conflict  was  the  main  connection  between 
Catholics  and  the  host  society,  as  Irish  immigration  brought  Irish 
sectarianism  in  its  train.  As  early  as  1835,  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Airdrie 
was  attacked  and  wrecked  after  an  Orange  walk.  In  1 854,  one  man  died 
in  rioting  in  the  same  area.  Similar  patterns  were  endemic  in  Greenock 
and  other  smaller  industrial  centres.  In  1875,  too,  a procession  to  mark 
the  centenary  of  Daniel  O’Connell  sparked  off  rioting  in  Partick  which 
persisted  for  days.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  construct  a time-table  of  such 
incidents  which  certainly  reveal  how  much  communal  discord  there  was 
particularly  in  the  1850s  and  1860s.43  A recent  study  of  trade  unionism 
among  miners  in  the  west  of  Scotland  has  also  concluded,  however,  that 
Catholics  were  beginning  to  be  accepted  and  play  a part  in  the  common 
struggle  of  Scottish  colliers  by  the  later  1870s  and  1880s.44  Again,  in  the 
Partick  riots  of  1875  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  tried  to  head  off 
trouble  by  running  their  own  celebration  so  as  to  distance  Catholics 
from  the  political  activists  who  wanted  to  use  the  anniversary  to  raise 
political  consciousness.  It  was  the  independent  political  demonstrators 
acting  in  defiance  of  this  arrangement  who  ran  into  trouble  on  their 
return.  Catholic  priests  by  then  were  still  anxious  to  insist  on  observance 
of  the  law  among  their  flocks.  Conversely,  the  fact  that  two  rival 
demonstrations  were  organised  also  shows  that  clerics  were  not  always 
able  to  control  their  parishioners’  political  movements  as  easily  as 
popular  opinion  imagined  they  were.45 

It  is  necessary,  however,  not  to  see  this  theme  of  conflict  in  isola- 
tion. Recent  work  on  Catholic/Protestant  conflict  in  England  shows 

41  GAA,  Condon  diary,  Hamilton  mission,  1851. 

42  A.  McVicar,  Hebridean  Heritage  (1966),  50;  J.  Cooper,  The  Church  Catholic  and 
National  (Glasgow,  1898)  12-13;  also  H.  C.  Whitley,  Laughter  in  Heaven  (London, 
1962),  46-9,  1 19-21 . The  high  regard  in  which  the  Catholic  clergyman  in  Rutherglen, 
John  Shaw,  was  held  by  all  the  townspeople  can  also  be  cited  in  this  respect.  Obituary 
notice  in  Catholic  Directory  for  Scotland  1 886. 

43  Such  a table  has  been  constructed  for  Lanarkshire  in  A.  B.  Campbell,  The  Lanarkshire 
Miners.  A social  history  of  their  trade  unions,  1 775- /<574  (Edinburgh,  1979),  316-19, 
also  more  extensively  in  Handley,  Irish  in  Modern  Scotland,  93-121. 

44  Campbell,  Lanarkshire  Miners,  295,  300-1. 

46  Wood,  “Irish  Immigrants  and  Scottish  Radicalism”,  69;  Handley,  Irish  in  Modern 
Scotland,  117-8,  270-1. 
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that  it  was  not  a phenomenon  peculiar  to  industrial  Scotland  but  one 
which  could  flourish  as  vigorously,  perhaps  even  more  so,  in  areas  like 
the  north-west  of  England  which  witnessed  serious  outbreaks  of  large- 
scale  disorder  in  the  1 850s  and  again  in  the  later  1 860s.4  6 There,  it  could 
also  be  reinforced  by  a wider  intellectual  assault  on  papal  claims  voiced 
by  men  like  Gladstone  who,  like  Bismarck,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
by  1870  that  Roman  Catholicism  and  modern  civilisation  were 
incompatible.47  Interestingly,  too,  it  was  a factor  in  the  creation  of  a 
large  working-class  Conservative  vote  in  that  region.  Neither  of  these 
aspects  seems  to  have  played  much  part  in  anti-Catholic  feeling  in 
Scotland.  The  political  and  constitutional  problems  raised  by  Catholic 
claims  as  those  impinged  on  church/state  relationships  in  England  were 
absent  in  Scotland  with  its  different  theory  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
And,  working-class  support  for  Conservatism  never  became  a 
dominating  force  in  Scottish  urban  constituencies  even  after  1886. 
Therefore,  given  the  Scottish  reputation  for  religious 
extremism,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  not  at  the  many  incidents  of 
communal  friction  as  such  but,  given  the  scale  they  could  take  in 
England,  that  they  were  not  worse.  Indeed,  in  Scotland  the  legal 
authorities  took  firm  steps  to  smother  the  violence  by  outlawing  party 
marches  and  processions  in  the  later  1840s  and  1850s.48 

Without  minimising  the  seriousness  of  communal  conflict, 
therefore,  what  might  be  more  significant  is  that,  by  the  1880s,  Catholic 
interests  were  being  recognised  in  Scottish  public  life.  Growing  political 
awareness,  organisation  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests  as  a 
community  identified  Catholics  as  a separate  interest  group.  But  the 
promotion  of  these  interests  in  the  public  arena  also  provided  links  with 
contemporary  movements  and  leaders  in  Scottish  politics  so  that 
contacts  and  alliances  could  be  made.  Catholic  movement  into  public  life 
began  to  quicken  for  the  1 870s,  partly  due  to  the  formation  of  Catholic 
Associations  at  a parochial  level  to  participate  in  local  politics  especially 
after  the  Act  of  1872  setting  up  school  boards.  Archbishop  Eyre  was 
very  active  in  giving  a lead  here.49  Since  Catholics  remained  outside  the 
public  school  system  on  conscience  grounds  and  yet  contributed  to  the 
upkeep  of  public  schools,  the  need  to  have  a voice  along  with  other 
interests  was  obvious.  Catholic  votes  were  increasingly  channelled  to 
support  agreed  candidates.50  National  political  interests  combined  to 
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further  these  developments.  The  Irish  Home  Rule  issue  of  this  period 
drew  the  bulk  of  Catholics  in  the  central  belt  into  association  with 
Liberal  and  radical  political  movements.  There  was  always  a certain 
tension  between  those  who  wanted  to  organise  the  vote  for  purely 
religious  ends  and  those  who  wanted  to  organise  it  for  wider  political 
strategies,  and  although  the  two  combined  to  electoral  purposes  their 
relationship  was  not  always  a smooth  one.  The  leader  of  the  Irish 
political  interest  in  Scotland,  John  Ferguson,  was  a Protestant  from 
Ulster  who,  after  he  had  settled  in  Glasgow,  tried  to  organise  their 
strength  in  coalition  with  other  groups  to  their  mutual  benefit, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  national  political  strategies.  The  general 
support  given  to  Irish  aspirations  by  Gladstonian  Liberals  after  1886, 
helped,  therefore,  to  strengthen  these  bridges  with  the  Scottish  Liberal 
party.  It  was  a conditional  alliance,  however,  with  a strong 
consciousness  on  the  Catholic  side  that  their  support  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted.61  Common  social  and  economic  outlooks  could  also 
link  Catholics  with  nascent  radical  movements.  Irish  Home  Rule 
could  be  seen  as  part  of  a social  and  economic  programme  for  the 
elevation  of  the  common  man  through  the  recognition  of  his  national 
rights.  As  such,  it  always  had  a tendency  within  it  to  break  out  of  the 
Catholic  mould  of  exclusive  parochial  life  negatively  intent  on 
protecting  Catholic  interests  and  spill  over  into  something  that  could  tug 
the  communal  bond  in  outward  directions.  Thus,  in  1885,  some 
Catholics  clearly  bolted  the  strict  Parnellite  line  of  supporting 
Conservatives  and  the  number  of  protests  at  Parnell  s directive  revealed 
a desire  to  support  Land  and  Labur  candidates.52  Irish  voters  were 
censured  in  1892  for  supporting  a Labour  candidate  in  Glasgow, 
Camlachie,  and  letting  in  a Unionist  in  a three-cornered  contest. 
Political  interest,  therefore,  could  create  tensions  at  a number  of  levels 
between  national  political  demands  and  local  social  imperatives.  They 
could  also  lead  to  differences  in  outlook  between  priest  and  laity  as  to 
whether  religious  or  secular  considerations  should  be  uppermost.  In 
terms  of  support  for  voluntary  schools,  the  Conservatives  were  often 
closer  to  the  clergy’s  views  than  to  the  political  and  social  interest  of 
Catholic  parishioners.  It  was  claimed  in  1909  that  some  clergy  wanted 
support  for  Unionists  on  educational  grounds.54  A significant  number 
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J.  McCaffrey,  “Politics  and  the  Catholic  Community”  in  McRoberts,  MSC. 
Glasgow  Observer , 28  Nov.  1 885.  “They  would  be  pleased  to  sit  under  Father  McCoy 
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Wood,  “Irish  Immigrants”,  75.  See  also  n.  56  below. 

Glasgow  Observer,  16  July  1892. 

Such  at  least  was  the  view  of  one  newspaper  opposed  to  Irish  political  interests,  e.g., 
Scotsman,  1 8 Nov.  1 909:  ‘ ‘in  some  places  the  priests  are  avowed  Unionists  and  their 
preference  for  that  party  will  be  strengthened  by  the  movement  of  the  Radicals 
towards  Socialism  which  as  Lord  Roseberry  has  said  . . . is  for  the  most  part  the 
negation  of  religion”. 
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of  Catholics,  however,  were  beginning  to  vote  for  Labour  as  in 
Glasgow,  Blackfriars.  In  Dundee,  however,  Irish  Catholics  failed  to 
follow  suit  to  the  same  extent  in  support  for  Labour  candidates  there. 5 5 
At  moments  of  conflict,  secular  organisers  of  Catholic  voters  were  not 
loth  to  draw  a distinction  (as  was  done  in  Ireland)  between  religious  and 
secular  interest  by  arguing  “our  religion  is  from  Rome  but  our  politics 
are  our  own”.56 

The  emergence  out  of  a background  of  Irish  electoral  politics  into  a 
newer  strategy  of  class-based  Labour  movements  by  the  early  twentieth 
century  is  clearly  shown  in  the  careers  of  John  Wheatley  and  James 
Connolly.57  The  interesting  point  in  this  development  is  that  whatever 
tensions  this  caused  between  priests  and  laity,  at  the  top  level  the  bishops 
and  senior  Scottish  priests  kept  a very  low  profile.  Their  only  positive 
political  act  in  these  years  was  to  condemn  and  ban  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  as  a subversive  secret  society  from  the  1880s  to  1909.  No 
such  prohibition  was  ever  imposed  on  participation  in  political  Labour 
movements  as  advocated  by  activists  like  Wheatley.  The  latter’s 
Catholic  Socialist  Society  of  1906  may  only  have  influenced  a very  small 
minority  of  the  politically  aware  but  it  was  symptomatic  of  the  wider 
movements  affecting  Catholicism  in  Scotland  in  the  early  twentieth 
century.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  Europe  of  a 
formal  Catholic  socialist  movement  emerging  from  within  Catholic 
ranks  and  not  being  condemned  but,  in  fact,  tacitly  accepted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.58  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
transition,  on  the  whole  successfully  accomplished,  in  which  the  inner 
security  of  exclusive  parochial  life  accommodated  itself  to  class 
movements  emerging  in  the  wider  surrounding  society.  Such  alignments 
continued  in  the  twentieth  century.  After  1918,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Irish  issue  from  the  forefront  of  the  British  political  scene,  the  Catholic 
vote  has  gone  steadily  and  solidly  to  Labour.  Modern  political  studies  of 
voting  behaviour  show  that  Catholics  of  all  classes  are  more  pro- 
Labour  than  comparable  groupings.  One  result  of  this  entry  into 
the  national  political  context  developing  from  Liberalism  through 
to  Labour,  therefore,  has  been  that  confessional  parties  on  the 
European  model,  which  a well-organised  “interest”  vote  like  that  of 
Catholics  in  central  Scotland  was  capable  of  sustaining,  have  not 
materialised.  Instead  political  identities  and  aspirations  have  been 


Glasgow  Herald,  8 and  10  Jan.  1906;  Scotsman,  19  Jan.  1906. 
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contained  and  developed  within  the  political  structures  of  the 
country.59 

There  has  been  then  a Catholic  political  presence  of  some  import- 
ance in  twentieth-century  Scotland.  In  the  constituency  of  Bridgeton, 
which  housed  a strong  bloc  of  Catholics  in  the  1930s,  the  most 
prominent  ILP  man  of  his  day,  James  Maxton,  received  overwhelming 
support  to  judge  from  his  election  results.  In  the  1935  general  election, 
the  four  Glasgow  ILP  candidates,  including  one  who  was  alienated 
from  the  church,  John  McGovern,  stood  in  constituencies  where  great 
numbers  of  Catholics  resided  and  received  overwhelming  majorities.60 
Nevertheless,  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  vote  may  have  been  less 
monolithic  than  observers  imagined.  For  one  thing,  the  secularist  strain 
in  Labour  thinking  has  not  always  appealed  to  the  Catholic  outlook.  In 
addition,  Catholics  were  not  always  so  massively  concentrated  in  con- 
stituencies to  allow  them  to  bring  their  maximum  electoral  weight  to 
bear,  had  they  so  wished.  An  electoral  survey,  carried  out  by  the 
Catholic  Union  in  Glasgow  in  1933,  shows  that  a great  deal  of  effort, 
using  parochial  machinery  and  local  knowledge,  was  successfully 
mounted  to  canvass  and  organise  the  Catholic  votes  in  local  elections.61 
The  same  survey,  however,  also  reveals  that  too  overt  an  advertising  of 
their  interests  could  stimulate  a backlash  injurious  to  candidates  they 
favoured.  This  survey  and  the  literature  of  the  Catholic  Union  in  this 
period  suggest  that  such  political  organisation  was  aimed  more  at  pro- 
tecting Catholic  interests  in  local  government  bodies  and  less  at 
dictating  a party  line  to  be  followed  at  general  elections.  It  also  confirms 
what  any  attempt  to  match  Catholic  parish  locations  to  constituency 
boundaries  done  so  far  suggests — that  the  former  cut  across  the  latter 
and  are  not  concentrated.  While  Catholic  population  was  thickly 
clustered  in  particular  working-class  areas,  the  parishes  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  parishioners  often  spilled  over  neighbouring  electoral 
boundaries.  The  survey  of  1933  is  not  a complete  electoral  profile  for 
the  whole  city  but  there  is  enough  in  it  to  illustrate  this.  Total  Catholic 
strength  tended  to  be  spread  over  several  wards.  For  instance,  the  large 
Catholic  population  in  St  Mary’s  in  Glasgow  in  1933,  with  nearly  5,000 
voters  on  the  register,  was  spread  between  six  different  wards  for  local 
government  elections  and  three  important  constituencies  for  parlia- 
mentary— with  parishioners  about  equally  grouped  in  Camlachie 
(Campbell  Stephen’s  seat)  and  Bridgeton  (Maxton’s)  and  smaller  in 
Central  (generally  Unionist).  It  was  certainly  possible  to  have  two 
parishes  in  an  area  where  their  combined  numbers  added  a considerable 
number  to  a constituency.  But  comments  from  parish  returns  often 
noted  the  difficulty  of  achieving  inter-parochial  co-operation  because 

69  J.  G.  Kellas,  The  Scottish  Political  System  (2nd  edn.,  Cambridge,  1975),  104-5;  T. 

Gallagher,  “Catholics  in  Scottish  Politics”,  Bulletin  of  Scottish  Politics,  no.  2 Spring, 

1981). 

90  G.  McAllister,  James  Maxton  (London,  1935)  248-9. 
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of  the  tendency  of  each  parish  to  regard  itself  as  a complete  unit.  If  this 
was  the  case  in  a city  where  parishes  were  reasonably  close  so  as  to  give  a 
feeling  of  being  part  of  a wider  community  in  the  city,  it  was  obviously 
more  difficult  in  the  more  scattered  parishes  in  the  surrounding  counties 
where  Catholics  often  felt  more  isolated,  as  having  less  sense  of 
community  as  part  of  a greater  diocese.  This  feeling  obviously  operated 
in  Lanarkshire  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Glasgow  archdiocese  before 
becoming  separated  in  1947. 6 2 

Catholic  Union  records  show,  too,  that  Catholics  were  not  overly 
intent  on  putting  forward  co-religionists  but  were  content  to  trust 
existing  councillors  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  their  interests.  Here  are 
typical  comments  in  this  survey  of  1933:  “St  Mary’s  (in  Calton), 
decided  not  to  recommend  an  R.C.  Candidate;  Sacred  Heart  parish  (in 
Bridgeton)  decided  to  support  the  retiring  member,  Mr  Munro, 
standing  for  the  Scottish  Socialist  Society”.  Indeed,  to  judge  by  the 
pleading  tone  so  often  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Union  in  its  circulars  to 
parish  priests,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  average  Catholic  parish- 
ioner was  a rather  apathetic  creature  who  had  to  be  goaded  into  action 
by  some  large  event  or  issue,  in  a sense  a man  much  like  his  neighbours 
whose  interest  in  the  humdrum  affairs  of  local  government  was  difficult 
to  sustain.63  Until  the  1950s,  in  fact,  Catholic  M.P.s  were  few  in 
Scotland,  only  three,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  from  the  electoral  guides 
in  1919-39  and  only  more  numerous  from  the  1960s  onwards.  Even  at 
the  local  government  level,  while  they  were  more  numerous,  election 
results  indicate  they  were  fewer  than  their  proportion  in  the  population. 
Obviously,  this  is  an  area  where  more  statistical  groundwork  needs  to  be 
done  before  one  can  arrive  at  general  conclusions  or  trust  to  the  general- 
isations still  so  freely  uttered  by  historians  and  political  analysts. 
Religion  clearly  remained  a factor  in  twentieth-century  Scottish  politics. 
The  religion  of  a candidate  could  make  a safe  Labour  seat  marginal  as 
happened  in  Coatbridge  and  Airdrie  in  1959. 6 4 The  threat  of  Roman 
domination  also  produced  a crop  of  Scottish  Protestant  League  candi- 
dates who  won  seats  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  town  councils  in  the 
1930s.  Part  of  their  populist  appeal,  however,  was  based  not  only  on 
fear  of  Catholic  influence  buLalso  on  charges  of  maladministration  by 
the  moderates  who  had  hitherto  held  office.65  What  has  been 
noticeable  overall  is  that  religious  and  social  tensions  have  not  shaken 
the  traditional  party  alignments  as  satisfactory  outlets  for  community 
political  opinion.  Catholics  have  judged,  and  have  been  judged,  in 
public  life  on  performance  not  religion. 


82  There  seem  to  have  been  sporadic  attempts  to  broaden  the  Glasgow  Catholic  Union  to 
include  the  surrounding  counties  but  little  appears  to  have  come  of  this.  Only 
Coatbridge,  significantly  an  area  with  something  approaching  a “group”  sense 
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Political  commentators  have  all  noted  the  lack  of  support  from 
Catholics  for  specifically  Scottish  parties.  Catholics  have  the  lowest 
response  among  religious  groups  to  the  Scottish  National  Party.  (So  do 
working-class  Scots  in  general.)66  However,  Scottish  interests  have 
been  built  into  their  tradition  in  some  ways.  Evidence  of  growing  aware- 
ness of  their  history,  in  fact,  emerges  quite  early  in  their  modern 
development.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  ill-educated, 
poor,  and  living  in  an  alien  industrial  environment  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a few  were,  however,  judging  from  addresses  and  business  in 
local  directories,  obviously  moving  into  a higher  social  status,  the  sort 
of  background  needed  to  develop  longer-term  perspectives.  For 
instance,  a correspondent  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  signing  himself 
“Senex  Catholicus”  called  attention  in  1868  to  the  need  for  preserving 
recent  Catholic  memorials.  The  occasion  was  the  demolition  of  the  old 
tennis  court  at  58  Mitchell  Street,  granted  by  the  city  magistrates  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century,  and  Senex  pointed  to  its  importance  as  the  first 
place  of  public  worship  for  Catholics  in  the  city  since  1566. 6 7 The 
interest,  mentioned  earlier,  shown  by  a priest  like  Michael  Condon  in 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  adopted  land  may  have  been  untypical 
but  showed  at  the  same  time  some  effort  to  identify  could  be  made. 
And,  by  1913,  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Union  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  Charles  Byrne,  in  a rare  show  of  unity  with  his  opponents  in 
the  United  Irish  League,  declared  that  they  both  shared  a common 
desire  to  see  Scottish  history  better  written  and  taught  and  so  supported 
the  current  attempts  to  found  a chair  of  Scottish  history  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow.68  The  growing  community  consciousness  of 
Catholics  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  was  reinforced  by  encourage- 
ment in  their  press  to  see  links  between  their  faith  and  the  old  religion  of 
the  middle  ages  and  Jacobitism.  This  emphasis  on  links  and  the 
historical  dimensions  of  Catholicism  continued  into  this  century,  as  for 
instance  at  the  renovation  of  Kilmahew  church,  or  the  way  in  which 
crofting  land  raiders  in  1948  received  widespread  publicity  in  the 
Catholic  press  as  the  Seven  Men  of  Knoydart  (the  play  on  words  and 
associations  with  the  ’45  is  evident).69  The  land  issue  and  the  revival  of 
interest  in  Celtic  culture  at  the  turn  of  the  century  had  already  created 
personal  bonds  between  Irish  and  Scottish  language  enthusiasts.  Irish 
Gaelic  journals  like  Celtia  or  the  Gaelic  Journal  as  well  as  Scottish 
Gaelic  club  transactions  are  well  represented  in  the  periodical  holdings 
of  the  Mitchell  Library  in  Glasgow.70 

68  e.g.  Kellas,  Scottish  Polotical  System,  105;  J.  M.  Bochel  and  D.  J.  Denver,  “Religion 
and  Voting:  a critical  review”,  Polotical  Studies,  xv 111  (1970). 

87  Glasgow  Herald,  30  Jun.  1868. 

88  GAA,  Chas.  Byrne  to  J.  Cosgrove,  undated  1913. 

89  e.g.  Glasgow  Observer,  3,  31  Dec.  1948.  . 

70  A reading  of  periodicals  like  Celtia  and  the  Gaelic  Journal  shows  how  their  early 
numbers  maintained  a lively  sense  of  the  mutual  interests  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
gaeldom.  (e.g.  Celtia,  Jan.  and  Nov.  1901). 
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Catholics  have  been  slow  to  support  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
Scottish  National  Party  in  significant  numbers  but  they  have  sometimes 
responded  to  individual  flamboyance.  The  first  nationalist  rector 
elected  in  a Scottish  university  was  a Catholic — Compton  Mackenzie  in 
Glasgow  in  1931.  Mackenzie,  however,  claimed  his  religion  caused  him 
to  win  fewer  votes  than  Cunninghame  Graham  had  on  the  same  ticket 
three  years  before  and  that  one  of  his  bitterests  opponents  was  the 
Catholic  organiser  of  the  Conservative  campaign. 7 1 Mackenzie’s  victory, 
in  fact,  led  to  the  cry  that  the  SNP  was  a Catholic  party  and  its  leader, 
John  MacCormick,  claimed  that  he  had  to  spend  much  effort  in 
refuting  the  charge. 7 2 The  fact  that  such  an  aspect  could  be  thought  to  be 
politically  damaging  is  worth  pondering  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  suggests 
Scottish  attitudes  to  their  own  identity  were  also  confused  in  that 
period.  Catholic  attitudes  to  Scottish  issues  seen  in  the  focus  of  Scottish 
history  have  remained  ambivalent  and  have  not  been  translated  into 
votes.  Historically,  they  have  remained  more  loyal  to  Labour,  perhaps 
because  there  is  a traditional  residual  feeling  that  such  a posture 
expresses  something  of  a political  past  historically  opposed  to  the 
British  establishment.  It  thus  accords  with  their  own  social  experience. 
Further  research  is  needed  into  the  class  basis  of  such  movements  and  it 
may  be  that  since  Catholics  have  remained  within  a working-class 
environment  as  a group  for  longer  in  twentieth-century  Scotland  their 
tendency  to  move  into  other  areas  of  political  life  has  been  correspond- 
ingly slower.73 

Finally,  Catholics  have  been  assimilated  into  the  institutional 
structure  of  Scottish  life  because  of  their  concern  for  a vital 
interest  education.  Their  schools,  ever  since  their  establishment  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  had  to  conform  to  the  educational  standards 
expected  here.  The  Education  Act  of  1872  forced  them  to  provide  for 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils,  to  sustain  in  due  course  a more 
extended  curriculum  and  aim  at  a higher  standard  of  professional 
training  for  teachers.  By  1903,  they  had  to  develop  classes  beyond  the 
elementary  stages  and  by  1918  provide  some  form  of  general  secondary 
education.  After  1924,  their  male  teachers  had  to  be  graduates.  The 
policy  of  the  Diocesan  Education  Board  in  the  west  of  Scotland  of 
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encouraging  Catholics  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession  (even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  financial  assistance)  forced  on  the  entry  of  Catholics 
into  the  universities.  Pressures  from  Scottish  society,  therefore,  meant 
they  had  to  develop  a more  advanced  structure  than  their  co-religionists 
achieved  elsewhere.  In  Ireland,  compulsory  universal  schooling  only 
seems  to  have  become  general  by  the  1920s  and  in  England  the  oppor- 
tunity of  secondary  education  only  generally  possible  after  the  1940s.74 

In  the  scope  of  this  paper,  only  a few  general  points  can  be  made. 
Educational  provision,  particularly  since  1918,  gave  Catholics  a place 
within  the  public  sector  and  laid  the  foundations  for  greater  social 
mobility.  Since  1918,  their  schools  have  been  part  of  the  public  system 
with  the  added  guarantee  of  denominational  control.  A solution  to  the 
religious  problem  in  education  which  has  eluded  other  countries  has 
thus  been  found  possible  and  this  has  been  noted  as  a remarkable 
feature  in  modern  Scottish  society.7  5 In  spite  of  strains  and  difficulties, 
the  effect  has  been  to  expand  opportunity.  In  1919,  only  8.5%  of  the 
Catholic  school  population  benefited  from  some  form  of  post- 
elementary school  provision.  By  1939,  the  figure  had  increased  to 
13.09%.  Recent  detailed  research  shows,  too,  that  far  from  being  a ploy 
to  get  “Rome  on  the  Rates”  1918  was  in  a sense  a solution  imposed  on  a 
largely  reluctant  hierarchy,  suspicious  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
public  authorities  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  archdiocese,  long 
enough  so  to  try  to  retain  control  over  school  building  until  1928  before 
finally  relinquishing  the  task  to  the  local  education  authorities  and 
trusting  them  to  meet  their  needs.76 

To  some  extent,  therefore,  education  (like  political  activity)  has 
also  been  a means  of  assimilating  Catholics  to  Scottish  life  by  forcing 
them  to  emulate  the  host  society.  But  to  be  simply  the  same  would  pose 
the  question  why  then  demand  a separate  provision.  The  periodic 
arguments  over  Catholic  schools  indicate  they  have  also  been  a point  of 
contention.  Catholic  schools  can  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of  pro- 
viding witness  to  the  principle  of  variety  and  choice,  of  guaranteeing 
personal  and  parental  freedom.  The  Act  of  1918  like  that  of  1872  has 
generally  enjoyed  rather  uncritical  acclaim  but  obviously  it  is  not  an 
immutable  fact  immune  from  discussion  and  development.  Here  the 
evidence  of  the  experience  of  the  Episcopalian  community  may  provide 
some  interesting  pointers.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  Episcopalians  also 

74  e.g.  Sister  M.  Skinnider,  “Catholic  Elementary  Education  in  Glasgow  1818-1918”,  in 
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maintained  quite  a large  number  of  voluntary  schools  (c.  66)  which  were 
transferred  to  public  upkeep  in  191 8. 7 7 However,  there  was  never  any 
suggestion  of  “Brechin  on  the  Rates”.  Yet  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
retaining  them  made  by  Episcopalians  before  1918  could  as  easily  have 
come  from  any  Catholic  then  or  from  an  unyielding  defender  of  the 
1918  Act  today.  Here  are  typical  statements  of  1904:  “A  highly 
organised  and  qualified  school  system  dealing  with  what  is  called 
secular  education  supplemented  by  Sunday-school  instruction  can 
never  present  to  the  world  the  true  function  of  education.  ...  it  was  of 
vital  importance  that  voluntary  schools  where  religion  was  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  various  classes  should  receive  the  most  earnest 
support”.78  Episcopalian  arguments  were  largely  the  same  as  Catholic 
ones.  However,  unlike  the  latter,  Episcopalians  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  denominational  position  and  by  1950  they 
had  decided  not  to  support  them.  By  1958,  there  were  only  25  of  them 
left  with  a very  small  number  of  pupils,  some  2,697,  and  the  majority  of 
their  teachers  were  not  Episcopalian  communicants.  Perhaps  because 
their  numbers  were  smaller  and  they  were  less  able  to  staff  them  from 
their  own  denomination,  they  were  seen  as  less  of  a public  problem 
demanding  action.  Why  they  so  surprisingly  and  without  fuss 
disappeared  may  be  due  to  sociological  factors.  Obviously,  they  did  not 
feel  so  threatened  as  a community  to  require  separate  schools  as  a means 
of  securing  their  position  and  maintaining  their  tradition.79 

This  has  meant,  therefore,  that  Catholics  have  been  notable  in  the 
twentieth  century  for  their  determination  to  retain  an  identity  within  the 
public  system.  It  is  the  depth  and  continuity  of  that  commitment  which 
makes  advocacy  of  integration  into  the  non-denominational  sector  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  so  often  presented  as  too  simple  a reading  of  the 
historical  context.80  But,  on  the  other  hand,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
changes  have  also  affected  the  situation  as  perceived  by  Catholics.  The 
education  of  teenagers  (as  the  period  of  schooling  has  lengthened)  has 
taken  place  in  an  atmosphere  since  1945  in  which  the  need  for 
commitment  rather  than  acceptance  of  a given  body  of  doctrine  has  had 
to  be  slowly  realised.  And  commitment  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  among  pupils  and  teachers  when  the  area  comprehensive  school 
has  broken  the  traditional  links  which  used  to  exist  in  a mutually 
reinforcing  way  between  the  family,  the  parish  church  and  the  primary 
school.  Changing  social  conditions,  the  relocation  of  population  in  the 
vast  rehousing  programmes  of  this  century,  the  pressures  from  secular 
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and  consumer  ideas,  and  the  break-up  of  the  old  dogmatic  parochial 
outlook  have  thus  continued  to  pose  questions  for  the  Catholic  com- 
munity in  addition  to  the  ones  urged  by  those  who  would  wish  to  see  this 
educational  arrangement  disappear  for  either  religious  or  secular 
motives.  Catholics  have  therefore  had  to  ask  increasingly  how  far  their 
schools  have  kept  them  together  as  a community  while  helping  them  at 
the  same  time  to  play  an  adult  part  in  the  wider  world.8 1 Given  their 
history  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Scotland  it  is  to  be  hoped 
their  response  will  spring  out  of  their  sense  of  community  together  with 
a wider  realisation  of  their  links  with  and  obligations  to  the  wider  society 
of  which  they  have  become  an  important  part.  Economic  and  social 
trends  have  thus  brought  them  to  fresh  turning  points  in  the  later 
twentieth  century,  just  as  they  had  done  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.8  2 
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